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om tle ne Os 
The Secretary of this State” [J. Alex. Dallas, Secretary of Pennsylvania] ‘* possessed great influence 
the popular Society of Philadelphia, which, in its turn, influenced those of other states; of course 
It appears, therefore, that these men, with others unknown to me, all having, 
(the Secretary of State] at their head, were balancing to decide on the part 
« thev should take. ‘Two or three days before the proclamation’’ [proclamation against the insurgents] “ was 
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Mr. Randolph came to see 


me with an air of great eagerness, and made to me the overtures, of which I have given you an ac- 
Thus, with some thousands of dollars, the French republic could have decided on 
Thus, the conseiences of the pretended patriots of America have already thetr 
es! Itis very true that the certainty of these conclusions, painful to be drawn, will for ever exist 
irarchives! What will be the old age of this government, if it is thus early decrepid ?” 

f the French Envoy, Faucuet, to the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, writien from Philadel- 
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rard tg without doubt, Rando! pt! 

by ye published, and of course before the cabinet had resolved on its measures, 
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n the SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

sents Oxprrs in CounciL. I return once 
0 eX Snore to this subject for the purpose of an- 
sina wering my correspondent, whose letter will 
ng on e found immediately below, and who seems 
State very angry at what has been said, in the Re- 
mn of gister, respecting the American States,—— 
> the in giving my readers a description of the 







r Tes 
tual, 


ature and tendency of the Orders in Coun- 
!, I stated, in page 336 of this volume, that 


De- the late ministers had declared to the neu- 
| Tes tral powers, that if they submitted to the 
and audacious principle openly proclaimed by 
e in France, that England would retaliate, and 
mo would have an undoubted right so todo, I 
t of aided: ** the neutrals do submit, for neither 
did “of them make any public remonstrance, 
erg “’ of protest, against the decrees of France.” 
and This assertion my correspondent says I make 
vith “in the face of the notorious fact, of the 
the ~ immediate explanation of the French de- 
- “cree, given by the French minister of ma- 
the “rine, Dacrés, to the American envoy at 
de- “ Paris.” "Fhat I had no wish to disguise 
to the fact of this explanation is evident, be- 
ot cause I mentioned it, in the article referred 
ch 'o, and in the very next page to that whence 
ak my correspondent has extracted what he is 
\- pleased to regard as a false assertion ——It 
— istrue, that the American envoy did address 
ee ‘note to the French minister of marine, re- 
n° Presenting to him, that the decree, if acted 
th upon, with regard to America, would be a 
, Violation of the treaty existing between her 
e and France; but, was this a “* public re- 
, monstrance, or protest, against the decree ?”’ 
. It was a claim of exemption from the effects 
of its operation, merely upon the ground of 
a Previous compact, and not upon 
: pen’ decree being founded upon a ty- 
ical principle, and being a thing to 


*ppesed on grounds independent of all parti- 


. 








cular convention. And what was the an- 
swer of Dacrés? What was the famous ex- 
planation, which satisfied the American Pre- 
sident, and which, it was wished, should sa- 
tisfyus? Why, the answer was, that the de- 
cree would produce no violation of the treaty 
between France and America; leaving it 
quite undecided whether the decree would 
be enforced, or not. The decree remained 
unrepealed; it contained no exceptions; 
and, if it was not executed, with regard to 
America, this exception in the execution 
was, undoubtedly, owing to a conviction, 
that to execute it would be injurious to 
France. The principle, however, remained 
the same; the insu/t to England the same; 
and the acquiescence of America the same; 
as far as related to England, the relaxation 
of France has been obtained for the mutual 
benefit of France and Americaonly, Ame- 
rica was a neutral power; but not the only 
one. She had no right to sacrifice the inte- 
rests of the other neutrals to her own selfish 
purposes, She made no remonstrance, that 
ha ever come to light, against the principle 
of the French decree ; she submitted to the 
principle; she tacitly acknowledged, that 
France had a right to declare England in a 
state of blockade, and to place her under an 
interdict, and merely vleaded for an exemp- 
tion, as far as she was concerned, upon the 
ground of her treaty with France. The 
French minister gave a vague answer ; and, 

it is well worthy of remark, that even this 

answer never was made public, until the 

Orders in Council began to make their ap- 

pearance. The fact obviously enough ap- 

pears to have been this: the decree, the 

conqueror’s decree, issued from Berlin, was 

intended for general and indiscriminate ope- 

ration ; but, the Americans hay ing suoceeded 

in convincing France, that se operation 
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would be finally more injurious to France 
than to England, France relented as to the 


execution of the decree ; and the letter of 


Dacrés is to be regarded as a thing contrived 
between him and the American envoy. But, 
the letter of the decree remained ; the in- 
sult remained entire; and the execution 
took place, wherever it was thought to 
work more injury to England than to France. 
‘Thus France was to issue a general prohibi- 
tory decree against the commerce between 
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England and neutral states, which, no one | 


can deny, gave England a right to retaliate 
by a measure also general ; but, I’rance find- 
ing that there was one neutral, whom it 


execution of the decree, she grants such an 
exemption, and, thereupon that nevtral 
comes and says, ‘“‘ France exempts me, and 
‘* so must you.” ‘ No,” say we, ‘* the 
** decree is general, and general must be the 
retaliation, It is the interest of France to 
make an exception in your favour ; but 
such isnot the interest of England. There 
is no way for you to avoid the effects of 
our retaliation, other than that of prevail- 
ing upon France to repeal her general de- 
cree, against the principle of which you 
have made no complaint, that we hear of, 
even in private. You have tacitly ap- 
proved of that principle; and, as I’rance 
has been the sole judge of the exceptions 
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exercise a similar judgment.” Could any 
thing be more just, or reasonable ?—-~-My 
correspondent says, that my assertion, rela- 
ting to the sulmission of America was made 
also ‘* in the face of the notorious fact, that, 
** down to the date of our Orders in Coun- 
** cil, no American vessel has been con- 
‘* demned, and only two captured,” in vir- 
tue of the French decree. If this factebe 
true, the statements of Sir William Scott are 
false, which 1 do not believe; and. I well 
know, that a ship of ours, which re-captured 
an American vessel, taken under the Berlin 
decree, obtained salvage in our court of Ad- 
miralty, which might, indeed, be one cause 
of Dacrés’s explanation. Besides, Lord 
Howick, long ago, informed our minister in 
America, that “ His Majesty had Jearnt, 
** that, in some instances, the decree had 
** been carried into execution.” But, I ex- 
pressly said, in the article, of which this 
American complains, that ‘‘ it was of no 
““ consequence, whether there had, or had 
** not, been any instance, wherein the de- 
** cree had been carried into execution.” 
The decree existed, and, if no captures took 
place, in consequence of it, the cause was, 
het avy resistance, on the part of America, 


(4s 
but the inability of France to execute the 
decree, in that way. In other respects, hoy. 
ever, she had the power to execute, ani 4 
we are to retaliate, we.are not to make the 
exceptions that suit her ; that is to say, » 
forbear to retaliate there only, where ge 
has not the power of execution, and where 
only we have that power. Lord Howic 
calls upon America to resist the pretensions 
ot France, and declares the King’s undoubtes 
right of retaliation, unless such resistang 
take place. No resistance takes place; 4 


my 


submission to the principle of the decre 


does takes place ; and an attempt is made tg 


, evade our retaliation by an underhand oo. 
would be to her interest to exempt from the | 


respondence between the American envoy 
and the French minister of marine, kept 


| profound secret, as far as I have observed, 


for herself to make, you must allow us to -' 


nor admits of explanation. 


until our Orders in Council began to make 
their appearance. This American tes 
us, that to refuse to pay implicit credit to 
the explanation of Dacrés is ‘* to pretend to 
** know better than the Doctor; for, ove 
would aaturally suppose, that the opinion 
of a French minister, on a French decree 
(and still more the uninterrupted course of 
acting thereupon) was of more authority 
than the opinion of an English lawyer.’ 
So, because it is I who write a letter, saying 
that I have seen a black horse to-day, ano- 
ther man is to believe, that my words meay, 
that I have not seen a_ black horse to-day, 
merely because I find it convenient to sy, 
that my words have no such meaning. At 
cording to this, no written instrument of any 
sort could possibly carry any fixed and deter- 
minate sense, The decree prohibits « 
trade between England and neutral states; 
prohibits a/d communication between them ; 
it lays England under a commercial interdict; 
it makes no exceptions ; it neither calls ter 
But, because 
America and France find it to be their inte 
rest to make an explanation as to the ee 
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' cution of it, we are to admit of that 0 
‘nation, upon the principle, that those ¥” 


best understand 


have issued the decree must “7 


its meaning, When the poor fellow, 


gate “1 4 
/ went to America in search of liberty, 
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going to the jail where he expired for oy 
written what was called a libel upon ai 
Jefferson, he found, alas!" that his meas 


.was left to the opinion of others, and that * 


was not himself to be the interpreter of 
As to the * uninterrupted course * 
“* acting upon this French ministers ior 
‘* nion,” that has been before accounte"” 
It is to be observed, however, that this v7 
riean lays no weight upon the circums!® sl 
that ofher parts of the ecree were rig® ‘al 
executed; such parts a’ Napoleon “" 
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s) Breer sine 
se to be executed without injury to him- 
1. A defender of Mr. Jefferson says: it 
1; not for America to commence knight 
é at, and contend with France for the in- 
ests of other neutrals, ‘That was not er- 
ted of her, itis true; but, if she chose 
t todo it; if she chose to acquiesce in the 
inciple of the decree, upon the condition 
at she should be exempted from its inju- 
wseffects, that could be no reason for our 
empting her in the execution of any mea- 
re of retaliation, which we might think it 
France exempted her upon 
e ground of self-interest ; no such motive 
nid we perceive for an exemption. On 
e contrary, we found her as hostile to- 
rds us as her means of hostility would al- 
whertobe. We found her with a non- 
portationact, passed in order to punish us 
r not giving up to hera right, the exercise 
which was essential to the preservation of, 
bt our naval superiority, but of our navy it- 
if, If America will so act as to make it 


r interest toexempt her from the effect of | 


ir maritime regulations, we shall then, 
bubtless, be ready to exempt her, as France 
; but, until then, I hope we shall not.— 
0: it was not feelings of ‘‘ contempt,” 
t the empty blockade” was calculated 
inspire. It was feelings of indignation, 
d of just vengeance, not only against 
ance, but against every power, who, either 
direct or indirect means, gave their sanc- 
bn tothe abuminably insolent principle of 
t Berlin decree. It was not the loss of 
imeree, but the loss of character, which 
should have sustained, by leaving that 
clon unpunished. We were called upon 
very motive, which, under such circum- 
neces, ought to animate a nation, to con- 
ce the world, that every state, whov dared 
insult us, would rue the effects of its con- 
t—-—-What resemblance’ is there, I 
bald ask, between the Berlin decree and 
wearing of the title and arms of the 
gdom of France, by the king of England? 
title that had been won by out ancestors, 
20 really conquered and who really go- 
ed France, and which title was as much 
Property as the name of any man is his 
perty, All the world knew, that it 
ned no insult against France ; that it wasa 
© Tecord, or memorial, of deeds long 
sed. Can the same be said of a decree, 
hich was professedly intended to cut Eng- 
off from all connection with the rest of 
world, until the day, when she would 
re a neck to the yoke of France. This 
be under the influence of that unna- 
be ate partiality, pervading the minds 
Many of his countrymen, thinks it was 
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a ‘* galling yoke” that the French submitted 
to in permitting us to wear the arms and re- 
gal title of France; but, he seems to think 
very little of the yoke, which Napoleon has 
pledged himself to make us wear, and, as a 
preparatory step to which, he was endea- 
vouring to place us under an interdict, 

This correspondent charges me with “ a 
gross mistatement of a plain matter of fact ;” 
and then he states, with truth, perhaps, that 
what I said, in page 337, respecting a rise in 
the rate of insurance, which would naturally 
be occasioned by the Berlin decree, was in- 
correct, My statement related not to ‘‘ a 
plain matter of fact.” It related to what 
would, in my opinion, naturally be the case ; 
it was calculated upon ‘‘ the danger of cap- 
ture in consequence of the French decree ;” 
but, if the secret understanding between 
France and America was made known in 
America, then there would, of course, be no 
such consequence. ‘This gentleman has, 
however, blinked the matter ; «for, though 
what he has said may be true, with regard 
to ships and cargoes coming from America, 
can he prove that it was so with respect to 
ships and cargoes going froin England to 
America ? If he can show, that the decree 
had no effect upon the rate of insurance as 
to such property, I shall think that the mer- 
chants concerned had a contempt for the 
power of France; but, I shail not, even in 
that case, think that we ought to have ex- 
empted America from the effects of our 
commercial regulations, seeing that she had 
not resisted the principle of the French de- 
cree, but had tacitly acquiesced in the right 
of France, generally speaking, to declare 
England to be in a state of blockade, 

The conclusion of the letter of this ‘* Ame- 
rican Merchant” contains the following as- 


sertion: ‘“ You conceive yourself to have 
“ been personally ill-treated in the United 


«¢ States, and, it is currently reported, that 
you said to a fellow-passenger with you 

to England, that yon bated the United 

States, and that, if ever an oppoitu- 

nity occurred to blow up the flame 

of discord between the two countries, 
« you would make the most of it." ——That 
1 was most unjustly and basely treated in the 
American States, and by two of the govern~ 
ments of that country, is a fact pretty well 
known to every person, who reads or hears 
much about America; that (with the excep- 
tion of the Quakers of Pennsylvania, many 
other individuals in that State, and the people 
of New England) I hate the United States 
and all their mean and hypocritical systear 
I have a thousand tmes declared in 
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487] 
further frequently declared, that, if I, or any 
one most dear to me, were destined to lose 
my or his life in a just war, I knew of no 
case, in which that life would be lost with 
so little regret, on my part, as in demolish- 
ing the towns of America and in burying 
their unprincipled inhabitants under the rub- 
bish. But, that I ever said, that I would 
avail myself of an “ opportunity to blow up 
‘« the flame of discord between the two 
« countries,” is a falshood; and, if the au- 
thor of this charge had been any thing, no 
matter what, but an American, by birth or 
adoption, he would not, particularly after 
the invitation contained in my last Register, 
have been s® mean, so detestably cowardly, 
as to have suffered this charge to come forth 
unsupported by @ name. Those who 
have thonght it worth their while constantly 
toread this publication, can scarcely fail to 
remember what, I think, must convince 
them of the falshood of this pretended re- 
port. the occasions, upon which 
I have thofght it right to point out what I 
thought likely to secure the good will of 
America; and especially have I recom- 
mended the sending of persons of high rank 
as well as character, in the quality of minis- 
ters thither. At the making of the peace of 
Amiens I deprecated the idea of ‘ placing 
the French upon the back of the Americans;”’ 
and I have uniformly recommended such a 
line of conduct towards America as would be 
likely to prevent a war between the two 
countries; though, from the bottom of my 
soul, I believe, that such war would, now at 
least, be greatly beneficial to England. 
But, of what consequence are my feelings, 
my love or my hatred, my forgiveness or 
my revenge, in this discussion? I have asked 
> man to.rely upon my opinions of Ameri- 
ca. IL have said, this hath she said and this 
hath she done. Let my statements be cons 
tradicted, and proved to be false; or, let the 
facts themselves be shown to weigh nothing 
veainst her character; but, let no one hope 
to detend her by alledging that her accuser 
as prejudiced. He who has been robbed and 
assaulted has certainly no prejudice in favour 
of the robber, but is as certainly prejudiced 
against him; yet, we never hear this preju- 
dice urged against the credibility of his testi- 
mony. Who is to complain but those who 
have suffered? Who is to accuse, if those 
are to be silent who have been witnesses of 
the quilt?———=But, after all, supposing me 
to have said, that | would avail myself of any 
opportunity that should offer to blow up the 
flame of war between the two countries, this 
may account for the asperity of my language 
(and I have no desire that my language with 
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respect to America should appear in any oy 

light), but it can, in nowise, affect the af 
of the case, upon which the two nations an 
in dispute. It was not I who spurred on 
Mr. Jetterson to demand of England an 
nunciation of the right of searching a 
men, It was not] who inspired Anes 
with the insolent notion of forcine Ene 
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to renounce this right, and to einploy for, 
purpose an act of non-importation, pad 


Just as a negociation was set on foot, and kes 


suspended while it was going on, |v 
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not I who counselled Mr. Jefferson to seg 
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back to the king of England a treaty, o». 
cluded and duly signed by the plenipotens 
ries on both sides, and to chalk out the de 
rations to be made, exactly in the same wy 
in which articles of capitulation are retume 
by a besieging general. It was not | wh 
putted this republican sovereign up with the 
conceit that he was able to bully the kiog 
England into a revival of the negociaticn yp. 
on these dictated alterations of a treaty, jy 
which revival, if our ministers had consented 
to it, they ought to have been hanged. {t 
was not I who advised the base people d 
New York to meet in a mob for the purpox 
of encouraging an English boat's crew to de 
sert from their officer, thereby exciting: 
mutiny in the ship, which might have ences 
in the loss of her and in the massacre of ( 
officers, and which, owing to the prudence 
and courage of those officers, did end in 
ignominious death of several of the mea. I 
was not I who stimulated the officers of 
American ships of war, as also the civil m 
gistrates, of the town of Norfolk, to inveig® 
away, and to screen from the power ol Wel 
commanders, the seamen of an English 99 
of war, which was then lying in a stl 
distress. It was not I who encouraged 
printers of newspapers, in America, to p™ 
lish, just under the eye of the genera! s* 
vernment, expressions of joy that the pa 
tion from the English ships was going ® 
a rate that threatened the speedy annihilate 
of England’s naval power. It was no ® 
but some fiend, who pushed on thos - 
printers to publish a proposal for raising," 
public subscription, a fund out of whe ‘ 
give rewards to such English seam?” 
should desert, and arrive in Americ P 
was not | who instilled into the empty ss 
of the Americans at Rochefort to J". 
French, in toasting ‘‘ the liberty of the st. 
nor am I to blame that the same gtty # 
by the Americans at Petersburg), ” Cat 
cordially united with the vassals of the - 

the moment the latter became the ro 
England, and who, upon the same §"", 


| would unite with the devil aad bis angels 
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nothing to fo in promoting any of those 
merous acts of injustice and of insolente, 
ch America has, for the last fifteen years, 
» committing against England. ‘These 
the causes of ill-blood; these are the 
ses of the present state of things between 
two countries; these may, possibly, lead 
war; but, they are none of them my 
t [ have, indeed, pointed them out to 
S roaders; I have made them known to 
ny persons who never would have heard 
them except in a cursory way; and I 
e, | hope, contributed my full share to- 
risexciting, in the minds of the people 
England, that just indignation, which now 
ears to pervade all ranks of men, at the 
sluct of both the government and people 
America. But, for the friends of Ameri- 
t» blame me for this, is as absurd as it 
buld be for the friends of a thief to blame 
: lawyers and judges for his being hanged. 
exposing the culprit to the just vengeance 
the nation, T have done no more than my 
pty; and, if duty happens to coincide with 
ination, [ cannot think that that circum- 
nee requires any apology; for, if to 
ve sustained an injury one’s. self is 
disqualify one from speaking one’s sen- 
nents, as to the conduct of the offender, 
other cases, he who has a mind to 

) with impunity has only to injure every 
ha capable of detecting and exposing him. 
But, I have, I am told, gone beyond 

y subject. I have taken occasion to speak 
the internal government, and of the 
orais of the people. ‘True; but, then, let 
ve borne in mind, that this became neces- 
ry, when I saw the defenders of America, 
ith their usual effrontery, holding forth the 
uted States as the only free and virtuous 
buniry inthe world. Character does much, 
pecially in England. It, therefore, became 


to show, that the government of Ame- 


11s, in fact, one of the very worst in this 
orld; that there is no such thing as real 
berty in the country ; that corruption pre- 
* (0 an extent heretofore unheard of ; 
ge = people (with the exceptions 

| ave before made) are the most 
ofligately dishonest that I have ever seen, 
ett described. These statements of 
a ight be attributed to revenge. Well, 
tthe making of them beso; but, when I 
‘Gh co judge was detected, in Philadel- 
oh caling bank notes out of a till in a 
at was afterwards driven from the bench 
Y Se shopkeeper's holding up and shaking 
and that no public proceed- 
public expressions of indigna- 
ee jane the consequence : when, I say, 
‘T was proved that the American Secre- 


g, and no 
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tary of State asked the French minister for 
a bribe, and that no impeachment or judicial 
proceeding was the consequence: when I 
say, thai the separations of man and wife, 
and that elopements accompanied with rob- 
bery, are so frequent, that the printers of 
news-papers keep, for the purpose of placing 
at the head of advertisements, relating to 
eloped wives, figures of women in the act of 
running off with a bundle: when 1 make 
these assertions, I put itin the power of the 
friends of America to contradict me; I put 
it in their power to clear up these heavy 
charges against the morality of that country. 
I say that the Americans, as a nation, are 
the most unprincipled people in the whole 
world; their friends deny it; but their 
friends never choose to deny my specific facts ; 
and, if these facts cannot be denied, my 
general assertion will be believed. Upon 
thissubject, I want no credit for impartiality 
and candour,. ‘The Americans, under pre- 
tences the most false, by means the most 
base that ever were employed, by the vilest 
mockery of judicial proceedings, by onenly- 
avowed and boasted-of perjury, robbed me 
of the earnings of my life up to that tune, left 
me to begin anew with a family dependant 
solely upon my exertions, and have since 
cruelly persecuted several of my friends. 
For the sake of these friends more than tor 
my own sake I hate the unprincipled nation. 
This hatred will never cease, until they do 
me justice, and. therefore, it will end but 
with my life. But, as to the matters in dis- 
pute between the two countries, how are 
they at all connected with my private feel- 
ings ? Were I a minister, indeed, the case 
might be. different. Private individual as I 
am, and having no access to any man in 
power, except through the means of the 
press, I can have had no hand in producing 
those events, upon which I have thought 
proper to comment. In a second letter 
(received yesterday), the same correspondent 
tells me, that war with America may ‘be 
‘* sport to me, but that it will be death to 
many others.” It will not be sport to me ; 
for I cannot but deeply lament all the hard- 
ships which my friends in Pennsylvania will 
suffer, and astothe peryured wretches, by 
whom I was robbed, I have the satisfaction 
to know, that many of them are already 
bankrupts, and, in other respects, misera- 
ble. But,*to whomscever a war will pro- 
duce death, the fault rests with America: 
solely with her: she is the aggressor: it is 
for her to say whether there shall be wer or 

ce. She has passed a non-importation 
act to compel us to surrender our richt of 
searching for our own seamen, She has 
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passed an act for the openly-avowed purpose 
of forcing us to do that which would, ina 
short time, sap the foundation of our naval 


power, This act she keeps in force; and 
yet her interested partizans cry out that we 
are urging on a war with her. I care, com- 
paritively, very little about the Orders in 
Council, as iar as they relate to America, 
It is notorious that those Orders were not, 
and could not le, the cause of the dispute, 
and the probable cause of war ; and yet the 
partizans of America keep clamouring against 
that measure, as the sole cause of the war 
that they expect and dread. As in the 
case of France, so in that of America, 
to keep clamouring against war, is, in 
eifect, to call upon England to submit 
to the demands of those powers. I have 
several times put to them this question, re- 
garding the dispute with America. ‘‘ Do 
** you advise the ministers to give up to Mr. 
** Jefferson the right of search for seamen =” 
Never can I obtain an answer. ‘They talk 
vaguely abont a conciliating disposition and 
Janguage. ‘They talk about the amount of 
exports and imports; but never do they 
give me an answer. ‘The exports and im- 
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bal objects, 


[4% 
saries and partizans, in every quarter apd 
corner of the world, would have beep he 
as the officers of the English navy me 
could have borne. Ina short time, thee 
must have been war. The firmness of the 
ministers, in this respect, is highly praise. 
worthy. The letter of Mr. Canning to the 
American plenipotentiaries clearly she, 
that he well knew whom he had to de Roerty, Wi 
with; and, I am persuaded, that, though his part of 
it has been loudly censured by Lord Gre. her parts | 
ville, it will hereatter be regarded as a mode nowledge 
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for those English ministers who shall hay yelieved you 
to deal with the American States. ——Her, ntlemen | 
I hope, we may say, that we have dom re my fe 





’ a scound! 
¢ aman 
to the e€ 





with the Orders in Council, that fer 
source of parliamentary motions and debates, 
But, Ihave a word or two to add upon the 
second letter of my correspondent, which 
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| was not received until after the former par er “ 
| of this article was written. In my las, I ave all th 
4 » . # ; smart > 
had called upon him for his name, seeing gainst me, 
j j . eLlow- passe 

that he had charged me with having decla- ag 
rt, that ¢ 


ports are, in my opinion, and for the reasons | 


{ have given, of very little consequence to 
the strength and greatness and happiness of 
England ; but, suppose one half of her 
comforts to depend upon them ; nay, sup- 
pose the whole of her comforts to be so de- 
pendent, the case remains the same ; for 
what our enemies, neutral as well as belli- 
genent, demand of us is, a surrender of the 
sole means of maintaining our independence, 
If it be true, as is now reported, that the 
Americans are disposed to cease their unjust 
demands and their hostile conduct, why, 
then, peace with them by all means, and I 
have, for my part, no objection to the grant- 
ing of them commercial advantages, nor 
even toa relaxation, with respect to them, 
13 the execution of the Orders in Council ; 
but, so long as they persevere in showing, 
by open acts, their unnatural and base pare 
iality towards France, so long as they con- 
tinue to make insolent demands upon us, so 
long am I for treating them with rigour, 
———If we are to have peace with America, 
however, we shall, I repeat, have the pre- 
sent ministers to thank for it. Had the 
conceders remained in power, we must have 
had war; for, the Americans, avhen the 

had gotten from us the right of search for 
scamen, would have put forward some new 
demand; and, the insolence of all their 
vile captains (by far the worst of all man- 
kind, as far as my observation or hearing has 
gone), and all their other agents and emis- 














ed, that I would, when an opportunity ol- 
fered, blow up the flame of discord betweea 
the two countries. 
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is this: ‘* You demand my name, but I puilty of : 
‘© am disposed to withhold it for the follow: ft nt - 
‘* ing reasons. I have stated nothing ot hematin: 
“* fact, but what rests on so firm a basis a 4 0 ba 
‘* notorious truth, that it cannot be contr ap Q 
** dicted, nor does it require the sanction o pa $0 re 
‘* aname. What you are pleased to calla . cose 
«© «* Lase imputation,” I have given as 4 ji surpriz 





or those ¥ 





** current report only, and have qualitied 
“ my remarks on it with an “ if this be 
“* “trne.” Ihave not even said this of y%, 








Dot deny 
hem, to’ 
he highw 





*« but ¢o you, giving you the alternative al ea 
‘* suppression, if you chose it, or of Col weeps: 
“ tradiction, if in’ your power, as I would a as 
‘willingly hope itis. Asa man of up ca. Sit 
rightness, therefore, I do not think ak Oe 
*. mpon ita 


have taken a step which requires me go 


; . : , . hae he peopl 
‘€ forth from that privacy, which ™) bs ue poopy 


n that ( a lous res 
‘* bits and disposition desire, nor am | - ple py 
“* ling to putit in your power to hold . eel 
*‘ up by name to all that observation Ht y of opi 

‘ —e ~. . aien hie Po 
‘« perhaps ridicule, which your preferab] 


*« know so well] how to cast, whether joy 










j ~ ruatever 
‘€ or unjustly, upon your opponents. = Mount ; 
4 - ’ ? 
rily a most lame and paltry excuse ! A ai ‘ tf the p 
rent report! why, calling it a current ne 0 belie 
constitutes your offence. If you Welt Sany p 
tell your neighbour, that it is currently | owards 


ported that he is a thief, you would - 
that the subterfuge would not save you! - 
or your purse, according to the mode of pF ’ 
secution which he might choose -° ae 
As to the alternative which you left ove 
it not evident, that you intended the # " 
of your letter for publication? 1s * 


B satisfac 
O say, 
mntrary 
ion, th 
1 tow: 
FDO use 
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“tent, that you had, as one of your prin- 






arter » 
ame pal objects, the intention of causing it to 
VY Never believed, that I had misrepresented the 
Ne, ther se of America, merely from motives of 
88 Of the rivate revenge, and that I was doing no 
y praise. nore than acting this selfish part in pursu- 
ME to the nce of a pre-conceived and settled design ? 
y shews Besiles, supposing me to have been at 
to deal! berty, which I was not, to suppress 
» though jis part of your letter, and to publish the 
1 Grea. ther parts of it, I could not suppress the 
a mode nowledge of it in my own mind. If I 
all have lieved you, | must believe one of the five 
—~Here, entlemen (for there were no more) who 
Ve done “e my fellow passengers to England, to 
t fertile bea scoundrel; and, was it acting the part 
debates yf “aman of uprightness” to expose them 


Don the to the effects of my suspicions? If, in 


Which naming five men, I assert that one of them, 
er part ‘thout naming him, is a scoundrel, they 
last, [ have all the same ground of complaint 


ginst me, Yon, in eftect, name all my 
ellow-passengers to me, and then you as- 
rt, that one of them, whom yon decline 
foname, hassaid that, which, if he did say 
t, [know to be false; you, therefore, are 
guilty of the grossest injustice towards four, 
t least, of my fellow-passengers, and also 
owards myself. ‘The truth I believe to be, 
hatyou never heard such a report as pre- 


seeing 
declare 
ly Of. 
tween 
at call 
but | 
llows 
ng at 
sis af 










ont ceding from the source, to which you pre- 
on of end to trace it. That the story has obtain- 
call a d currency I have no doubt, nor am I at 
as 4 i surprized that it should. It is so natural 
lined or those who cannot answer one, who can- 


5 be 
you, 
ve of 
cone 


bot deny the accusations we prefer against 
hem, to impute to us motives of spite, like 
¢ highwayman in Joe Miller, who threat- 
ned to swear the peace against the judge, 


ould eeing that he had obviously a design upon 
Up is iilt———<This question respecting Ame- 
kl ca, Sit, I now regard as settled. I look 
0 g0 ‘Pou it as certain, that almost the whole of 
bse He people of England have now correct no- 
val ‘ous respecting the government, the peo- 


Dle 
he American States; that they are decided- 


j rs opinion, that war with that country is 
taro : 
“erable to any further concession, of 


me 
ind 
pts 


“uatever nature and however small in 
fr ount; and, to the producing of this state 
vt the public mind, I have the satisfaction 
0 0 believe, that I have contributed as much 
e- ‘ any private individual ever did contribute 
J owards the producing of any national effect ; 
rs satisfaction, which I am free and forward 
- ’ Y, 13 not at all diminished, but, on the 


ca a peey augmented, by the reflec- 
bat have at the same time contribute 
, wards hambling the pride of those, 
“0 Used their power to treat me with the 


» the means pecuniary and military, of | 


| 
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foulest injustice, and who had the baseness» 
even in what they call their courts of justice, 
to express their satisfaction at the prospect 
at seeing me ‘ blighted with misery, and 
*€ my children begging theirbread.” When 
I left them, I certainly did shake the dust off 
my shoes; but, the only curse I pronounced 
upon them was this: ‘* May you have Jef- 
‘* ferson for a President and Rush for a 
‘€ Doctor!” 

Lorp WELLESLEY. The resolutions, 
which were moved, in the House of Com- 
mons, by Lord Folkestone, and the discus- 
sion upon which terminated on the 15th 
instant, produced, at last, a vote apologiz- 
ing for his lordship’s conduct; but, then, 
that vote was proposed by Sir John Anstru- 
ther. The charges, preferred against 
Lord Wellesley by Mr. Paull, every one 
has read. ‘lhe proposed resolutions con- 
tained the substance of the Oude Charge, 
They were all, except the last, put aside, 
by one of those twin-brothers, Order-of- 
the-day and Previous-question, which seem 
to stick by every succeeding ministry with 
as much staunchness as Alderman Shaw or 
Billy Baldwin. ‘The last resolution, which 
alone would have been sufficient for all the 
purposes, which the mover could have had 
in view, was negatived; and when that 
had been done, Sir John Anstruther moved, 
‘© That it appears to this house, that mar~ 
‘€ quis Wellesley, in carrying into execu- 
‘* tion the Jate arrangements in Oude, was 
‘* actuated by an ardent zeal for the public 
‘© service, and by the desire of providing 
‘* more effectually for the prosperity, the 
‘« defence, and the safety of the British 
‘* territories in India.” So, Sir John 
calls the taking of a king's dominions away 
from him an ‘* arrangement,’ does he? 
The word arrangement has this meaning in 
the Oriental Dictionary'——Let no one 
suppose this to be a triumph to the Welles- 
leys, however. The motion was carried, 
of course, by a great majority; but, here 
is not a word oft approbation ; there is not 
even a word of defence. ‘Vhere is only an 
apology, and just such an one as Pitt made 
for his ** ardent-minded"’ friend, the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland. ‘The ministers would 
go no farther; and, the reader may be as- 
sured, that they were much better pleased 
with Lord Folkestone’s resolutions than 
the opposition were. No, no : they like the 
Marquis very well where he is; but, they do 
not, I guess, want any of his ** ardent zea 
in their cabinet. Another question is coming 
on respecting the Nabob ot Onde ; and this 
the ministers will also like. ‘They will like 
two or three, at least, of such questions, 
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495] 
every winter and spring. They are sure of 
the Marguis’s attachment; for he is, espe- 
cially in politics, avery constant man , and, 
though things are a little changed with him 
since the time when he used to make his 
tours in India, and sail in barges like that of 
Cleopatra, he must have, in his past deeds, 
a vast fund of pleasing reflection, and stand 
in no need of present employments. Mr. 
Gronce Jounstonsr, whom the Morning 
Chronicle, last year, reported to be dead, 
is, | perceive still alive; and, he appears to 
have spoken against the Marquis, though 
he has an office of some sort (during plea- 
sure too) under the ministers. From this it 
is very easy to form a judgment as to what 
the wishes of the mintsiry were. ‘ihe 
truth is, that the ministets wish to hays 
the support of the marquis and his eleven 
friends in the parliament; but, in the of 


Cc 


of- 
fices of state, they can dispense with such 
support, They will say, that he meant 
well; that he thought he was doing his best ; 
but there they will Stop, 
commend their pradence. 


pl 


and, 1 greatly 
You hear peo- 
e say, ‘‘ they must takein Lords Welles- 
*€ ley and Melville, or they cannot go on,” 
But these people do not seem to consider 
that have got Lords Wellesley and 
Melville by the firmest of ail possible holds : 
I mean, ot course, the taithful attacho 
to principle of those noble lords. 
have them safe. Ill engage 
wil seduce them from the ministry ; that 
i$ to say, the Jatter are found to 
merit the keeping of their places, and 4] 
support ot so cer 


thev 


ent 
‘] hey 


as long as 


”" 
1c 


uded a majority in the two 
Houses of Parhament.——- As to the admi- 
mistration of Lord Wellesley. in India, we 
have long be 


feeling its ettects ; 
shall SOutL See 


but, we 


i little more of them than we 


: vr ‘ F ; 
pave hitherto seen, A committee is appoin- 
ted to Inquire info the East-India C mohanny's 
7" - ° , ant ; , : /. 
affairs, of which inquiry, I shail be decei- 


ved if the result be yot a heavy additional 
fut upon tie hi ‘of Enela 
h NEY, 24th Marck 


1SOS. 
DEFENCI AMERICA, 

Sit,—In your register of the 27th Feb. 
(p. 335) you make a variety of remarks en 
the Orders in Council of November last, 
asserling "ss facts the very reverse of the 
truth, on points of much importance to 
your general arcuments. I. have waited 
the appearance ot your succeeding register, 
in hope that some abler pen would con- 
tradict those rash assertions, but as that 
does not appearto be the case, I venture 
todo it, confiding in your candour, so far 
as to admit my letter into your next num- 
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that nothing | 
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ber,—I will first premise (to save yoy " 

































































the trouble of your usual ingenious oo, for af 
jectures, ) that I am interested ina a ted, dita] 
tile house, trading with the United Stare. tempt, 
you shall therefore, if you please cons =I 
me, as counsel for the said States, but a iu. you | 
same time grant me the indulgence, that i . You 
aiways conceded to counsel, -that of , previous 
vincing by evidence, and by fair arguments load of 





drawn from that evidence. 





—!n the paper 



































alluded to, you say, * The>neutrals rose ft" 
submit’ (to the capture by France of 1 by the 
ships bound to England) “ for neithe; « of the 
** them make any public remonstrance, « ship los 
** protest against the Decrees of France. trom Sl 








You say this, in the face of the notorions 


























fact, of the immediate explanation of the from this 
French decree, given by thé Minister of Brat it is 
Marine Decrés, to the American envoy x Bot iusura 
Paris; of the equally notorious fact, that Behe news 
down to the date of our Orders in Council, tT 
no vessel has been condemned, either in Bncas dow 








France or Spain for trading with England, 


10 Lhe sv. 


and that only two instances had then occur p the vesse 
red, even of capture, one by a French, and ner, paic 
another by a Spanish privateer, both of which u nd nn 
were restored, though ioaded with English 2 guines 
goods and English passengers. To this last York te 
case, I can speak from my own knowledge, | L, verpo 
and assert, in this public»manner, that the York 1 
American ship Shepherdess sailed from this tions ar 
port for New York, in the month of June om tr 

last, Joaded with English goods, and having riod, § 
on board numerous English passengers, that France 

she was taken by a Spanish privateer, and having 
carried into Bilboa, that the American res highe r 
dent at Madrid immediately interfered ia of thet 


in whi 
rally |] 


statem 


her favour, that she was restored, (the priv 
teer being condemned in _costs,) and is since 
sately arrived at New York, the letter from 
her owners announcing that fact, now lying p con 
before me. Iam well aware of the sud- 








| terfuge resorted to by those, who defend the ready 

| Orders in Council,—that Decrés’ assurances rate 
to Mr. Armstrong were only his opinion, but wens 
that the plain meaning of the French deci, terth 
issued at Berlin is, that all ships trading with ye 
England shall be made prize of. This # "e 
really pretending ‘* to know better than the P ry 
Doctor,” for one would naturally suppo™ st 
that the opinion of a French minister, 0° * bax 
French decree (and still more the eansep MI : 
rupted course of acting thereupon,) W% ° } 42 
more authority than that of an English oa a 
yer. As the case truly stood; the Fren F a 
bleckade had just as much effect on Englan’ Eni 
as the former title of King of France, sent aa 
tained by our monarch, had on the poe blo 
that country; and I cannot help pene cor 
that as they bore this galling yoke, cece thi 

} less title, on our part, for a good many} ; 
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Bent you 
Ber, You say, (p. 357) ‘* as matters stood 
*% previous to the Orders in Council, a ship 


England with allthe additional price, which 


B ship load of tobacco went to France free | 
"from such high price, because there was 
bthe vessel. The house in which I ama part- 


| Liverpool 2 guineas; in July, from New 


| ions are from actual policies, taken at ran- 
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7) 
after having suffered their empty block- | 
le, for a few months only, might have en- 

| ita jittle longer, with those feelings of 
ntempt, Which it was alone calculated to 
.—-[ now come to the gross mistate- 
have made of a plain matter of 


ae 
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psp! 
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f tobacco came from America to | 


‘load cf 


tu 
‘orove from the high insurance, occasioned 
« by the danger of capture in consequence 
«of the French decrees; while another 


« yo danger of capture from us.” So far 
from this assertion being true, the fact 1s, 
that it is wholly otherwise. The premiums 
of insurance through the year 1807 up to 
the news of the aifair of the Chesapeake, 
were at peace rates, being only from 3 gut- 
teas down to 2 guineas per cent, according 
to the season of the year, or the goodness of 





ner, paid in April, 1807, from New York to | 
london 24 guineas per cent. cn one vessel, | 

‘ - é . { 
2 guineas on another; in June, from New 


York to London 24 guineas, New York to 


York to London 2 guineas. These quota- 
ion from a bundle, During the same pe- 

Hod, similar voyages from America to 

France were from 3 to 4 guineas per cent. 

having always been about 1 guinea per cent. 

higher than to England, owing to the chance 

of their being detained by English cruizers, 

nM hich case underwriters are pretty gene- 

tally liable to pay some expenses, This 
Statement will not, (because it cannot) be 
contradicted, and I call on you to give the 
same publicity to the truth, as you have al- 
ready (unwittingly, I doubt not) given to 
the falsehood, And it is but fair to observe, 
that this rate of insurance isa criterion, bet- 
ter than all other speoulative deductions, from 
Wich to judge of the practical import of the 
famous Berlin decree of Buonaparté,—TI'have 
di stir, ‘Uy told you lam an interested man, 
and J have as distinctly told you, that I desire 
only to be believed, if my facts or my argu- 
ments deserve it. But, you, Sir, are also an 
interested person. You conceive yourself to 
have been personaily ill treated in the Uni- 
ted States, and it is currently reported, that 
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party yourself, and therefore, whatever you 
say against’ the Americans should be received 
with a greater caution, than that should be, 
which a trader to America may offer in their 
favour, in the same degree as revenge Is ge- 
nerally esteemed to blind men’s intellects 
more than their interest. I rely on your 
inserting this letter in your next Register, 
and am, Sir, &c.——Awn American Mer- 
cuHanr.—New Broad Street, March 7,1808. 
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IMPORTATION OF PROVISIONS. 
Sir,——The great and feeling interest 
which every individua] has in whatever ree 
lates to the plenty, and consequent cheap 
ness of food, will form a sufficient apology 
for my addressing you upon the subject of 
your remarks upon Mr. Young's letter, 
which you have published in your Register 
for the 20th of last month.——!f you ere 
correct in the conclusions you have drawn, 
and this country is independent of foreign 
supply for the subsistence of the people, per 
sons of every party will have reason to re- 


| joice ; but if you are in error, if our exist- 


ence depends upon an import of provisions, 
then should a painful anxiety be felt, and 
men of every party unite in endeavouring to 
discover the cause of this fearful state of 
things, and to devise means to avert the ap- 
proach and weight of that distress, which 
may compel the country to listen to terms 
of peace, compromising the interest, tar- 
nishing the henor, and even perhaps en- 
dangering the safety of the nation.—Should 
present abundance lead us to disregard the 
lessons of the past, it wil] be too late to ap- 
ply a remedy when the pressure of dearth 
comes to be felt. The tremendous power, 
and unchecked tyranny of the enemy upon 
the continent, have closed all the corn ports 
of Europe against ws ; and should we even 
reraain at peace with America, that country 
is unable to supply the deficiency of ascanty 
crop. ‘Thus precluded from all hope of ef- 
fectual foreign assistance at the moment of 
distress, it becomes necessary to plan before- 
hand the means of so increasing our supply, 
as shall render the nation secure from the 
effect of an unfavorable season.—You con- 
fidently state, that we export more human 
food than we import; that our import of 
corn does not equal our export of other kinds 
of provision. I wish this were the fact. I 
read your statement with an earnest desire 
to find it correct, but I fear, that when you 





You said to a fellow-passenger with you to 


, 


England, that you hated the United States, 
and, that if ever an opportunity occurred to 


] 


blow up the flame of discord between thetwo 


eh; ‘ntries, you would make the most of it. If 


come to reconsider it, and to couple it with 
some observations I am about t6 make, you 
will be under the painful necessity of draws 
ing a different conclusion. You calculate 





$be true, Sir,youare notavery uninterested | that tbe population of Great Britain (11 mil- 
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lions of people) are supported at an average | that you no more than myself, argue bor is 
cost of 4s. a head a week, or a weekly ex- | vanity of victory, but that we equally set 
pence of about 2 millions, which exceeding | to discover truths, important to the best * 
the money amount of our imports, you con- | terests of our country. Now, Sir, wes, 
clude, we rely upon foreign assistance for | considering the means of procuring the sup. 
only one fifty-second of our consumption. | ply of a commodity (human subsisteye. 
Ingenious and plausible as is this statement, | which, from various causes, is of ann» 


the error of it is quickly discoverable by | produce, and of a perishable nature,—The 
those who are acquainted with the habits 


produce of a plentiful year is little more thay 
and food of the different parts of this island, | our annual consumption, and will not allow 
—Excepting in years of extreme scarcity, | of being hoarded for any great Jength of 
the population of Scotland and the northern _ time. Hence, though we have plenty this 
counties are supported without foreign as- | year, we are not secure from dearth the 
sistance upon barley and oaten bread, and | next. This was painfully felt in the years 
that portion of the population which is sup- | 1800 and 1801. In 1800 we imported 
ported upon wheat, and amongst whom the | 1,384,345 quarters of wheat on/y. In 189) 
foreign importation is divided, cannot in | we imported 1,464,518 quarters of wheat 
any case exceed 8 millions, but is seldom | only, This, upon your datum, is a con. 
more than 7. Take it however at 8 mil- | sumption of 7 weeks, and upon mine of fu! 
lions, and instead of any theoretical cal- | 2 months, without reckoning the additional 
culation of 4s. a week ahead, let me put | import of rice and other grains, which was 
my statement into the quantity of wheat | a further subsistence of at least a fortuiyht!! 
actually consumed and imported. It is | or nearly one fifth of our consumption! ! ! 
universally allowed, that on an average one | This is no theory, it is plain matter of fact, 
individual with another who eats wheaten | and the only consolatory answer which can 
bread, consumes a quarter of wheat a year. | be given to it, is that which you have of- 
With the amount of the importation of bar- | fered, namely, that we export in other ar- 
ley, peas, beans, and rye, I shall not trouble | ticles an equal or greater quantity of human 
you, as it is inconsiderable, though a great | food. Yet, to support your answer, you 
quantity of oats have been usually im- | instance only one kind of food exported, 
ported. The importation ef corn, on an | and that to only one place—cheese to Ame- 


‘) 
) 
at 


average of the last 5 years, ending with | rica. Who ever heard of a ship load of 


January 1807, is 1,133,757 quarters a year, cheese cleared out for America? Yet it is 
upon your own premises of 11 millions con- | common for ships to enter inwards from 
suming wheat. ‘This is less than a tenth | Holland wholly laden with cheese, butter, 
of the support of the people, or the con- | and hams. It is trae, we export some 
sumption of full five weeks anda half; and | provisions to Guernsey, Jersey, Gibraltar, 
upon mine of only 8 millions,amongst whom | our American colonies, the West Indies, our 
the foreign supply is divided, itis more than | African settlements, and the East Indies, as 
aseventh, or the consumption of full seven | well as to Botany Bay ; and while we retain 
weeks and a half. Thus, instead of relying | these possessions, and pursue our present 
upon foreign importations for one week's | colonial system, we shall continue under the 
consumption, we depend, upon your own | necessity of making this export. Indeed, 
premises, for above five weeks, and upon | as things are at present, the demand for pro- 
mine for more than seven weeks and a half. | visions which causes and is supplied by this 
I can anticipate your objection to this cal- | export, ought to be considered as part of the 
culation, namely, that this import is not all | demand and consumption of the empire, 2s 
in wheat. Granted. But then recollect, | a consumption we cannot diminish, 4 4 
that I have not included the import of rye, | drain and export we cannot lessen, and 
meal, Indian corn, oatmeal, rice, Dutch ; therefore asa lien upon our provision stock, 
cheese, hams, bacon, and a very long et | which must be reckoned in every calculation 
cetera. Now rice alone in some years has | upon the subject, instead of a surplus capable 
been imported to the extent of above four | of being retained at home, and applied to 
hundred thowsand bundred weight. Still | meet the deficiency of a bad harvest. Ha 
you may perhaps think I over-rate the | the sum of this export of provisions been e 
baal Jon es eon, ports; | foreign country, yoot mga wen 
. NDR SO. me to re- | have been good_to the extent of such export; 
mind you of the years 1800 and 1801. The | but excepting thearticle of cheese and per 
averaging Of 5 years is very good, and ap- | haps some small amount of Irish butter, 
ad , sw Negus 0 but it is not always | am not aware of any export of provision = 
arganted by practice ; and | feel confident, foreign parts, of which we could avail our 
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sin a season of scarcity and want. 
in addition to this general statement and 


reasoning, permit me to call your attention 


to the history of our corn trade and Jaws for 


' the last century. 


From 1708 to 1773, the average export of 


wheat was - -* 222,121 qrs, yearly 


From 1710to 1760, the average export of 


| all sorts of grain was 600,000 qrs. yearly 


From 1700 to 1756, only two years oc- 


' curred in which wheat was imported, 


From 1746 to 1765, both inclusive, the 


| quantity exported exceeded the quantity im- 
ported by 6,649,609 qrs., or at the rate 


oo 2s ee 332,480 qrs. yearly 
But from 1773 to 1798, we have on an 


average imported - 346,374 qrs. yearly 


From 1795 to 1800, we have on an ave- 


rage imported - 017,369 qrs. yearly 


From 1800 to 1806, we have on an ave- 
rage imported the enormous quantity of 
1,447,500 qrs. yearly 

And our export during these latter periods, 


| or trom 1777 to 1804, have been only 5,400 


qrs. yearly, and that small quantity has 
been chiefly to our own colonies, By 
the foregoing table it appears, that from 
having a large annual export of grain en- 
riching the couatry, and affording security 
against every contingency of seasons, we 
have gradually become an importing nation, 
depending for a large portion of our subsist- 
euce upon foreign supply. For the last 40 
years we have been exchanging our gold and 
our silver for subsistence, and now a new 
order of things has arisen, It is now no 
longer a question of commercial policy ; 
iio longer a matter of profit and loss, whe- 
ther the past system is to be pursued, Hows 
cver willing we may be to enrich other 
Countries, to vivify the agriculture, and sti- 
mulate the industry of other nations, we 
shall not be permitted to purchase the agri- 
cultural produce of the continent, All the 
Corn ports of Europe are closed, and all the 
Wealth of these islands will be unable to 
purchase a supply of food from the conti- 
— To such observations as I have been 
: dressing you, I have not unfrequently 
heard it remarked, ‘* wheat is only about 
Phe, a quarter,” So much the worse on 
aa account: the price is too low to sti- 
re ~s an increasing and productive tillage ; 
pet price deceives us into a dangerous 
from Bhs, suppose it to arise wholly 
ner ntiful season, and in nothing to 
oa Posse the present corn laws, still by 
meal “a or September it will be all con- 
should asians then a month's hard rain, or 
whit ail ocr blight our crops in one week, 

Will be our prospect? how general 
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will be the distress and pressure of scarcity ? 
to what country can we look for aid ? Upon 
import from America we cannot depend, 
even if we continue at peace with the United 
States. ‘Thus, then, it appearsto me, that 
a due consideration of the subject brings the 
painful conviction, that we rely upon foreign 
import to analarming and dangerous extent ; 
that from an export of six hundred thousand 
quarters of corn annually, we have gradual- 
ly come to require an import of nearly a 
inillion and a half of quarters ; that in years 
of scarcity we depend upon foreign supply 
for nearly a fifth of our consumption, and 
that in ordinary seasons we depend upon im- 
portation for a seventh part of our subsist- 
ence.—Should these remarks be deemed to 
merit your attention, and the dangers which 
I fear await us, appear of sufficient moment 
to call for serious consideration and the ap- 
plication of an immediate and efficacious 
remedy, I will in another letter proceed to 
investigate the causes of this fearful state of 
things, and discuss the merits of the princi« 
pal remedies which have been proposed, and 
endeavour to suggest some further ones to 
the public notice. ——I am, your's, &c. 
Epwarn Waxerretp ——~—Duke- street, 
Westminster, 14th March, 1808. 


+ —~- —_~~— 





SINKING FUND. 

Sir ; Your correspondent C. S. (p. 
938, vol. 12,) could not find any meaning 
in those “ plausible” doubts, on which I 
ventured to ask for instruction, and which 
appeared in your Register of 14th Nov. 
p. 766; but to assist my ignorance, he be- 
gins by charging me with sinister designs, 
because “ I have dragged out his conclusions 
‘* before your readers, and left behind the 
curtain those of Mr. Pitt and Lord H. 
“ Petty,” as if such words might not have 
been omitted for sake of brevity, and of the 
adage, nullius in verba. C, 8. had reduced 
their poetic calculations into a prose brief,— 
he adopted the proof not without contempt 
of their authors; and now he flies to his 
deified name for shelter from the rule of 
three. His quotations of Lord H. Petty’s 
quotation of Mr. Pitt's second-sight was 
needless, for every stock-holder had by 
rote how that angel confessed what he fore~ 
sau; (timely and well-acted confession) 
that a nation, out of debt, must be in the 
high road to bankruptcy. C. S. goes ,- to 
dissipate my doubts thus: (p. 940) ‘* Une 
“© questionably they are ignorant of the ef- 
” fects of competition and capital, who can 
«* doubt the extent of the mischiefs that 
«© must result from the competition of G00 
«© millions with a capital of 100 millions. 
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Itis not to the purpose, I expressed no 
doubt of any such thing. What I said was, 
that if the 600 millions be discharged, ly 
means of the Sinking Fund, that such com- 
petition cannot exist, on any addition to 
the circulating capital; therefore, your 
correspondent’s colloquy between Jacobin 
and Solomon, setting the Thames on fire, 
and his nine times quoted phrase of Pitts, are 
all alike irrelevant. He says, (p. 941) ‘ now 
** that the extensive calamities of a s0DDEN 
** extinction” (impossible) ‘* of the debt 
** is admitted on all hands! !"’ How, a cer- 
tain consequence to follow impossible pre- 
mises! No,—but if it be extinguished by 
means of the Sinking Fund, which must 
take up before it pays down, I doubted 
if that competition is possible. The trus- 
tees tothe Sinking Fand have taken up 
suppose 140 millions of the 600 of debt. 
I ask didthe mouey which they paid away 
for.those 140 * millions, encrease the cir- 
culating capital or not? If it did, his pre- 
mises are false, and if not his conclusions 
are false. C.S. asserts, that, “ anominal 
** encrease has the same effect on real mo- 
ney as a real encrease could have, and 
all be contends for is that it must no- 
minally encrease to the amount of the 
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** debt, and therefore that the real de- 
** preciation must be in the proportion | 
ac 


which the debt bears to the circulation.” 
This isirrelevant, unless it contemplates 
payment of the debt without the aid of taxes, 
and that the debentures in circulation are no 


part (real or nominal) of the circulating | 


capital. 
which I have suggested in a single sentence, 
that payment of the 600 millions of debt by 
means of the Sinking Fund, which is in fact 
by meaus of taxes Laken out of the Cire ulating 
Capial, cannot produce any increase what- 
ever, ©, 5S. continues (page 043) ** we 
** contend tor the nominal increase on the 
* well ascertained ground that if we expend 
the zdentical £10. in the market 10 times 
** over in one day, we have nominally sent 
** £100 in that day, and therefore depre- 
** cated the value ot money as much as if 
** we had actually sent £100 at one time.” 
I know not how such axiom is applicable, or 
** well-ascertained,” and confess I have my 
doubts of its truth.—His third sub-division 
asserts that my ‘ notion” is old, although 
in his fivst page he says that“ if it be trul 
** just, it asreally new,"—but be it old or 
new, | intreat Mr. Cobbett himself to inform 
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* Thave no means of ascertaining this 
sam—and wish Mr, Cobbett may correct it, 
#4 just view of it, isof great importance. 


jt has no eftect on the doubts | 
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a society of Irish who Jove him because he 
loves his own country in earnest, whether 
the Sinking’ Fund can by any contrivance 
take up a single debenture out of the may. 
ket unul it takes the value of that debentury 
out of circulation, or if 140 millions of & bt 
already paid off, were gathered out of a 
pocket where that sum was not. As to. 


'$. notable remedies for the ruin now in {i} 


march, viz. ‘* to take peace any how—to 
** surrender the naval dominion—to 99 
‘€ back to where our forefathers Jeft ys— 
** to teach our population the use of arms, 
‘* and agriculture to our soldiers, &c. &c.” 
(p. 947) I only say, that it is a pity he 
omitted the plan of that law giver called 
Gonsalez in the Tempest,—** I would by 
‘** contraries execute al! things—no trafhe 
*€ would I admit,—nomagistrate,—Letrens 
should not be known,— poverty, riches, 
none,—bounds of land, vineyard, olive, 
uone,—no use of metal, wine or oil,— 
no occupation,—all men idle,—all,—and 
woman too, but innocent and pure.— 
treason, knife, gun, or use of any 
engine, would I not have,—but nature 
should bring forth all abundance to feed 
my innocent people.”—C. S. concludes, 
show us that no real or nominal increase 
* will take place if the national debt be 
paid, and then we shall cenfess our error, 
but till then we maintain, &c. &c.” Itis 
not reasonable for a professor of prophecy 
to throw the burden of proof upon his 
ignorant audience. It calls to mind honest 
Swift's Tale of a Tub, and Lord Peter's argu- 
ment, to prove that the bread which he 
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gave his brothers for dinner, was not bread, 


but mutton.—I am, Sir, &c.—Oseur. 
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IRELAND. ail 
““Thus should all our efforts be directes 
to render the Irish willing, by making 


‘¢ 


‘ them comfortable subjects; then shall 
** we most effectually have succeeded 13 
«< 


opening their eyes to the evils they have 
invariably suffered, by yielding to seduc- 
‘‘ tion; then shall we have made the peop'* 


“« Joyal, from the only principle that can 
‘“* make loyalty sincere, vigorous, oF ration 
ce 


al; a conviction that it is their true 108 
rest. The landed gentlemen of Trelan 
‘can alone impart this conviclion, for 
through them only can the lower orders 
‘* estimate the value of the government ae 
“der which they live ; from them ™" 
** originate those comforts on which t 

conviction depends; they alone te 
stroy the facility of seduction ; they # 

can remove the disorder, for W! 
lies the disease and the remedy, and 
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« mutation of tythes, in the grant of a pub- 


g lic maintenance for the Catholic and Pres- 


« byterian clergy, in a diminution of absen- 
« tees, and an increased attention on the 
«part of resident landlords, to the welfare 
« and happiness of their tenantry. What 
« the clergy can do to effect such desirable 
« objects they will do, provided the gentle- 
‘men of landed property shew no disposi- 
‘“ tion to relieve one class at the expence of 
‘another; with the landlords therefore, it 
« Jies to avert the evil day from Ireland, 
‘and from the empire: they alone are 
‘competent te save both. 
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«© remedy consists in a fair and just com- 


| 
| 
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chiefs in Ireland, which no legislative in- 
** terference can reach.” He is right, and the 
rapacity of squires of all sects, and their sys- 
tematic grinding of the poor, is one of these 
mischiets, Our whole Irish representation 


| consisting of one hundred wise and well in- 


——————— 


Need I urge | 


“them more—'tis time that they awake 
| 


« from a lethargic inactivity ; ‘tis time that 
‘“ they look the state of Ireland fairly in the 
“ face, and for their own sake at least, en- 
« deavour to alter a line of conduct, which 
‘ has stamped that face with features so ex- 
“pressive of ill usage and mismanage- 
ment.” 

Sik, I have taken the above extract 
from an excellent Pamphlet, recently pub- 
lished in Dublin, entitled ‘* An Enquiry into 
“the History of Tythes, with a plan for 
‘“ modifying that system, and providing an 
adequate maintenance for the Catholic 
‘and Presbyterian Clergy,” which I se- 
riously recommend to the perusal of fall 
members of parliament, or other hereditary 
or accidental counsellors of state, and inte- 
gtal parts of the government, as a work re- 
plete with valuable information, clear rea- 
soning and dispassionate statement; and, 
therefore, of particular use, when, as in all 
probability there will be, a talk in parlia- 
ment about Ireland and tythes, it is indis- 
pensibly necessary for the members to get a 
luncheon of information on these subjects, 
(for the pamphlet is too short to constitute a 
full meal) ; to the spread of instruction upon 
these interesting points, it would be. injus- 
fice not to confess that your valuable Regis- 
ter has greatly contributed. If I do not 
mistake, you were the very first who detect- 
ed the trick of the Protestant country gentle- 
men (whom you most properly designated as 
the keenest set in the world) and exposed it 
as it deserved to be exposed. Trust me, Mr. 
Cobbett, till that race of Centanrs is regene- 
rated—till their bestial is converted into ra- 
tional, neither Catholic emancipation, nor 
commutation of tythes will ever work the 
great work of peace, Till land is let at such 
rites as will enable the tiller to feed, clothe, 
and educate his family, the Irish promeuy 
must rémairi ignorant, naked, and wretched. 





ef 


cc 


Jt is well observed b i i 
y a very ingenious cor- 
Fspondent of yours, “ that there are mis- 
‘ 


formed gentlemen, who, as Fontenelle said 
of the French academicians, ‘ ont l'esprit 
comme quatre,”” joined to the equally wise 
and well informed representation of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, could not, I will 
venture to say, in their united wisdom, de- 
vise any law competent to remove this evil. 
It is intertwisted with the very fibres of a 
squire’s nature: he imbibes it from his mo- 
ther, and his father inculcates it along with 
the alphabet and the multiplication table.— 
This is the party in Ireland that is most for- 
midable to the real prosperity of the coun- 


| try; this is the sour balm that leavens the 
| lower classes into turbulence ; these are the 





people that Mr, Grattan should have pointed 
his rhetorical rockets against: he humm’'d 
and he ha'd, and he see-sawed himself into 
a very pretty sort of an oratorical rage 
against a French party; but he should have 
been coolly indignant against the squires, 
and proved plainly and simply that they are 
the fountain head, from whence the real wa- 
ters of bitterness flow, and that if they were 
but commonly just to the most grateful, no- 
ble hearted people in the world the Irish, 
the French party might either dwindle into 
dancing masters and dentists, or go to Ame~ 
rica and debate with closed doors (and win- 
dows too) upon the propriety of going with- 
out great coats and breeches, by way of dis- 
tressing the Yorkshire clothiers. What 
wretched shuffling and twisting and tempo- 
rizing is this! Will members of parliament 
for ever come forward and stigmatize the 
Irish as idle, rebellious and ungrateful, and yet 
conceal the real causes of these curses; the 
wretchedness entailed upon the Irish by 
the landed proprietors, One honourable gen- 
tleman makes a very neat speech, and attri- 
butes all the disturbances to the tythes ; 
these are the Grattanites, 
house that the Pepe, poor man, is at the 
bottom of the riots. These are the Redes- 
dalites ; but, I have yet heard no antisquiru- 
list get up in his place, and declare boldly 
and honestly that the distractions of Ireland 
arise from the exorbitant price of land, the 
thumbscrewing of rack rents, anditsruinous, 
impolitic, and inhuman expedient of refusing 
leases, disallowing the tenants right, and en- 
hancing the rate of farms by the horrid ex- 
pedient of canting. By such infamous con- 
duct on the part of the landed proprietors, 
the whole population of the country are alie- 


Another tells the. 
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nated. All the bonds that bind man to 


man, and men to their native land are | 


snapped in twain ; the permeating principles 
of local attachment, that like the roots of the 
pine, make their way through the hardness 
of the barren mountain, and bind the tree 
even to the naked rock, are rudely extirpa- 
ted. Home, that dear delightful refuge of 
the human heart, is denied to the poor Irish- 
man,—he may be turned from one moment 
to another from the hut he has reared, and 
the garden he has planted. And, yet this 
creature whom the Almighty ‘endowed with 
every noble propensity, and generous feel- 
ing, shall be stigmatized as innately savage, 
intemperate, and intractable, because he 
turns upon the curs that are hunting him to 
desperation, and refuses to lick the hand 
that is raised to scourge and to torment him. 
This, Mr. Cobbett, is the truth—and till the 
truth be told in and out of parliament, 
things will proceed as they have done, most 
disastrously. I really congratulate the coun- 
try that there is one channel yet left for the 
dissemination of trath—the Political Register 
is that channel, I will not pretend to assert 
that you are always right, but this I will af- 
firm from a long acquaintance with the Poli- 
tical Register, that it contains more truth in 
the publications of one month, than the 


whole tribe of newspapers in one year; and 
I am rejoiced that you give a column now 
and then to the affairs of Ireland; they are 
indeed in a perilous state ; but as the author 


from whose pamphlet I have quoted, well 
observes, “ with the landlords it lies to avert 
** the evil day from Ireland, and from the 


** empire ; they alone are competent to save [| 


** both.” I may trouble you hereafter with 
some further observations upon this subject, 
and throw out some hints upon the education 
of squires, which might if adopted by their 
sires and dams, prove eminently useful to the 
future breed. Ireland is of vital consequence 
to Great Britain, and recent events have only 
confirmed the observation of Sir Richard 
Cox, in the dedication of his history to Wil- 
liam and Mary, after stating that Ireland had 
cost their predecessors an unspeakable mass 
of blood and treasure, —‘* but no cost can be 
** too great where the prize is of such ya- 
0. feo do ee the situation, 
e » plenty, and other advantages of 
“ Treland, will confess that it siatte re- 
** tained at what rate soever, because, if it 
** would come into the enemies hands, Eng- 
** land would find it impossible to flourish, 
** and — to subsist without it."-~I re. 
main, &c.—Mars.— Dublin. 
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have appeared in your Register on ya; 
subjects, one in your tar signed lPe 
has, I confess, excited not a little sums. 
in my mind.—My object in addressing yoy 
(andI confess I do it with diffidence be. 
ingthe first time I have ventured to Write 
Mr. Cobbett) is to notice the fallacy of 
J. P.D.’s statement with respect to tithes 
and their influence on religion; and to a¢ 
whether you seriously think the churches 
are deserted, and the established religion 
suffered to decline from any such cause) —|; 
it possible, Sir, such a delusion can hay 
successfully palmed itself on J. F. D.’s imag. 
nation? Or, is notit more probable that he has 
taken this ground, knowing how soon, above 
other causes, a religious outcry will have ef- 
fect. It surely cannot be difficult to trace 
the desertion of our churches to some other 
cause. It arises out of the palpably notorious 
negligence of so many of its clergy. I know 
the objections that exist against such an opi- 
nion, but I also know that you and all other 
honest men, Mr. Cobbett, must conclude, 
that while the majority, or at least a large 
proportion of the church clergy are deficient 
in their duty to the people committed to 
their charge, the nature and unavoidable 
consequence is, that the people, in their turn, 
should fall short in the respect due only toa 
man worthy of the office he sustains; and it 
must be equally clear, that where the minis- 
ters of religion fail to stimulate by their own 
energy and example, the religion of those 
under their care will soon degenerate into 
nothing but the name. Such being the case, 
it is to this cause principally, and not to the 
obnoxious nature of tythes, we are to ascribe 
the decline of out established religion, and 
the desertion of our church. I wouldbe un- 
derstood to mean, by the wotd ‘ establish- 
ed,” the form of religion in use with the 
church of England ; Ee the assertion that 
real religion is on the decline, if your corre 
spondent means real religion by the terms 
used, I can by no means admit. On the 
contrary, I firmly believe it to be yncreasing. 
—I do not intend entering more on this part 
of his letter, for in that case I should expe 
if you deemed my letter worthy any mye 
you would declare your publication not hn 
vehicle of religious communications, D’ 
very properly ; but I could not seed JF 
statements without a few remarks on 
fallacy, as far as they refer to the | 
have rae and though y ary 5 

mit remarks on religious topics to swé 
pages generally, [ haveread your Begs T 
enough toknow how willing youare®*") 
expose error pli as alien” 
the opportunity of pose, ay 

say a few words on 
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si letter. —J. F. D. has said, that ‘* were 
e tithes abolished, Old England would 
that circumstance become happy, 
osperous, and thriving,” that ve our gra- 
series would always be filled with corn,” and 
bat, under any circumstances, we should 
ver need the aid of importation. And is 
his great and wonderful change to be ef- 
scted by taking from the church its tenths 
f the produce of the land, and giving the 
alue of that tenth in some other way? I 
yheartily join in that gentleman's zealous 
ope, but I would suggest that such an event 
rom such a cause may never take place. No, 
ir, whoever may live to see this country 
iain “ prosperous and thriving,” will wit- 
ess much more important changes than the 
bolition of tythes : he will see our satesmen 
eathing the spirit of public virtue ; he will 
Be no factious opposition to those statesmen, 
because one set are in power and the other 
but; pensions and places will be done 
away; anda due regard paid to the coun- 
try's rights. He will see the taxes of his 
fountry lessened or more equally imposed ; 
he national debt diminished, and our dig- 
ity, as a great and independent nation, 
proudly maintained, He will see a parlia- 
nent pure and independent; its seats oc- 
topied according to the laws; atid every 
rember bearing within himself the spirit of 


om 


Ampartiality, deciding according to the dic- 
fates of a conscientious, upright judgment, 
@dnot, as now, either indolently or inten- | 


ionally giving his yea or nay to enactments 
greeably to the side he sits on in the house, 


I would not now say much on the justice | 


Or injustice of the mode adopted in collect- 
ang the tithes; I am afraid with J. F. D. 
that too generally it is oppressive and vexa- 
Hous : butsurely in the instance he has ad- 
tuced his friend could have easily gained 
imple compensation by other means than 
Femonstrance for so wanton an insult, so 
vagrant a breach of equity and justice.—The 
awsof this country must be defective in- 
deed, it they permit such an outrage against 
Society without producing adequate punish- 
Ment to prevent its repetition ; and if they 
do provide such a remedy, there must have 
Deen some defect on the part of J. F. D.’s 
friend, who could refrain from bringing such 
#n offender under its operation. —1 have my- 
Self known ingtances where mach ill will 
bas arisen on the subject of tithes, but in 
many of them ([‘mean where the incum- 
bent has collected them himself) ‘it had its 
Srigin with the person from whom the tithe 
Was due, and not with the person as 
‘tI confine myself, of course, to England 
u my remarks, for I am unacquainted ut- 
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terly with this subject as it regards Ireland ; 
although I have always understood. every 
thing that has appeared in the Register on 
this point, (far as my recollection will carry 
me) except the letter of J. F..D. to refer 
only to the sister kingdom.—I am, &c.— 
S.A.—London, 15th Feb. 1808, 
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OFFICIAL .PAPERS. 
ENGLAND AND Swepew.—Convention be- 
tween his Majesty and the King of Sweden 
—signed at Stockholm on the 8th Februa- 

ry, 1808. 

The consequences of the treaty of Tilsit, 
between Russia and France, unfolding them~- 
selves more and more, in such a manner as 
to threaten Sweden with a speedy invasion, 
for the purpose of enforcing her to accede to 
the French system ;. and his Swedish majesty 
finding himself therefore under the necessi- 
ty of bringing forward, to resist its eftects, 
a greater force than he has at his ordinary 
disposal, his Britannic majesty, animated 
with the constant desire of contributing te 
the defence and security of his ally, and of 


| supporting him, by every means, in a war, 


undertaken for the mutual interests of both 
states, has determined to give to his Swedish 
majesty an immediate aid in money, as being 
the most prompt and efficacious, to be paid 
from time to time at fixed periods; and their 
inajesties having judged it expedient, that a 
formal ‘convention. with regard to their reci- 
procal intentions, in this respect, should be 


concluded, they have for this purpose named 
and authorised their respective plenipoten- 


tiaries ; that is to say—in the name and on 
the part of his majesty the king of the Uni- 
ted kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Edward Thornton, Esq. his envoy extra- 
ordinary and . Minister plenipotentiary to 
his majesty the King of Sweden ; and in 
the name and on the part of his majesty 
the King of Sweden, the Baron D’Ehren- 
heim, president of his chancery, and 
commander of his order of the polar ‘star, 
who, after haying communicated to each 
other their respective full powers, have 
agreed upon the following © articles :— 
Article. I. His majesty the king of the 
United kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland engages that there shall be paid to 
his Majesty the King of Sweden sum 


of twelve hundred thousand pounds ster ' 


ling, in equal instalmeyts-of one .bundred 
thousand pounds sterling each, per month, 
beginning with the motth of January of 
the present year inclusively, and to continoe 
succesively in the courcé of each month, 
the first of which instalments shall be paid 
on the ratification of the present con 
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by his Swedish majesty —II. His majesty 
the King of Sweden engages on his part to 
employ the said sum in putting into mo- 
tion, and keeping on a respectable es- 
tablishment, all his land forces, and such 
part as shall be necessary of his fleet, and 
particularly his flotilla, in order to oppose 
the most effectmal resistance to the com- 
mon enemies.—II[. ‘Their said majesties 
moreover engage to conclude no peace, or 
truce, or convention of neutrality, with 
the enemy, but in concert and mutual 
agreement, —IV. The present convention 
shall be ratified by the two high contracting 
parties, and its ratification shall be ex- 
changed at London within the space of 
six weeks after the signature of the said 
convention, or sooner if it can be done. 
—Separate Article. The twe high con- 
tracting parties have agreed to concert, as 
soon as possible, the measures to be taken, 
aud the auxiliary succours to be stipulated 
for, in the case of a war actually taking 
place between Sweden and the powers 
ther neighbours; and the stipulation which 
may thence result shall be considered 
as separate and additional articles to this 
convention, and shall have the same force 
as if they were word for word inserted 
therein. 
PortuGat.—Proclamation issued from the 
Office of the Secretary of State for the 
Affairs of Portugal. Dated Lislon, Dec. 
4, 1807. 

The rulers of this kirgdom being in- 
formed, within these few days, that 
prices of some articles of the first necessity 
had been raised to an exorbitant price, or- 
der the Senate to check every excess which 
may inthis tespect take place, with all due 
vigilance and severity, in order that, with- 
out the authority of government, and with- 
out the most urgent motives, the prices of 
provisions must not be raised; and the Se- 
nate will, by proclamation, make this 
known,—In prompt obedience to this in- 
juction, the Senate hereby ordains, that no 
person of any class or condition whatever, 
shall raise the prices of all or any articles of 
the first necessity, beyond the rate at which 
such article, or any of them, were sold on 
the 28th of Nov. last.— And whoever shal] 
transgress this order shall incur a penalty of 
8000 reis, and be confined in prison, where 
he shall remain ten days for the first offence 
and for the second such penalties shall be 
doubled, and such person to be prohibited 
from opening a shop, or to sell any article 
whatever, Sc. &c.—(Signed) Francisco 
ps Menpenz Carratse Muto. 


Rome —Notice of the Secretary of State 
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Cardinal Cassoni. Dated Rome F L 9 
> 


1508. 
His Holiness Pius VII. being unable ty 
conform to all the demands made on him by 
the French governmeat, and to the exten 
required of him, as it is contrary to bis «. 
cred duties, and the dictates of h's co! 
science ; and being thus compelled to tube 
mit to the disastrous consequences which 
have been threatened, and to the military 
occupation of his capital, in case he shoul! 
not submit to such demands :—Yielding 
therefore, in all humility of heart, to the 
inscrutable determinations of the Most Hig), 
he places his cause in the hands of the Al. 
mighty ; and being unwilling to fail in the 
essential obligations of guaranteeing the 
rights of his sovereignty, he has commani- 
ed us to protest, and formally protests ig 
his own name, as well as in that of his suc. 
Cessors, against any occupation whatever of 
his dominions, being desirous that the rights 
of the holy chair should remain, now and 
henceforward, uninjured and untouched, 
As the vicar on earth of that God of Peace 
wno taught by his divine example humility 
and patience, he has no doubt, but his most 
beloved subjects, who have given him 
many repeated proofs of obedience and at- 
tachment; will make it their peculiar study 
to preserve peace and tranquillity, privale 
as well as public, which his Holiness exhorts, 
and expressly commands ; and that, far from 
committing any excesses, they will rather 
respect the individuals of a nation, from 
whom, during his journey, and stay 10 
Paris, he received so many flattering test 
monies of devotion and regard. 
Wesrrnatia.—Royal Decree, by which # 
is ordered that the English Goods founc at 
Marburg shall be publicly turned. 

We, Jerome Napoleon, &c. on the 
report of our minister of jastice and 4 
fairs of the interior, have decreed, and 4 
decree as follows:—Art. I. The Engi 
commodities, which, by orders of the pre- 
fect of the Wirra, were seized on the Is 
instant, at Marburg, and which have beea 
ascertained to be English manufacture by 
the merchants and assessors of the depot 
tion of commerce appointed to make \% 
inquiry, and by the printed notices of the 
commercial house of Wendeker and Co.# 
Wetzlar, shall be forthwith burnt in the po 
lic places at Marburg.—Art. II. Our mi 
nister of justice and the affairs of the * 
terior is commissioned to carry into exect 
tion the present decree, which shall be 
serted in the bulletin of laws. Give ‘¥ 
our royal palace at Cassel, the 5th of Fe 


1808, and in the 2d year of our reign 
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